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greater conflagration. The ancients still rule in the halls of 
council. Diplomacy is still as secret and sinister as ever. 
A so-called peace has been projected by the same group that 
made a mess of the fraternity of nations. War to end war 
is already regarded as a gruesome joke and the stakes of 
diplomacy are still the rich but primitive political regions of 
the earth. 

Gigantic appropriations are being voted for imperial proj- 
ects beyond the dreams of any nation in history. The poor 
are being bled by burdens of taxation to foot the bills. 
Almost the entire levy of Federal taxation is for the support 
of our military and naval establishments. 

MOVEMENTS FORWARD 

During this period we have seen the emergence into politi- 
cal existence of a half of our population — perhaps the better 
half. Henceforth the women of our nations must be reck- 
oned with in facing our national destinies. 

We have seen the most successful business enterprise, per- 
haps the most gigantic — the business of coining profit from 
the appetites of weak men— put under the ban. While it is 
too early to record sweeping conclusions, relief agencies do 
not hesitate to testify that a trend toward national sobriety 
is marked and full of promise. 

The housing of the people is becoming the recognized duty 
of a self-respecting nation, and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce is an example of those agencies that have 
espoused the cause as a matter of business. 

We have seen in State after State attempts to fix a mini- 
mum wage, below which industry shall not be allowed to 
enlist the efforts of human beings. 

We have seen an epidemic of unemployment. Men, able- 
bodied and eager, have walked our streets and ridden our 
bumpers in search of work. We halt and stagger in grap- 
pling with the problem, but at least we no longer ignore it. 
We have at least discovered that the problem is national, 
and that no one community can handle it alone ; also, that 
until we learn to develop a relation between an industrial 
and an agricultural life, we shall continue to throw our 
whole labor problem out of balance. 

We have passed, or perhaps are still passing, through a 
tragic financial panic, but we no longer regard this as an 
act of God. We acknowledge our own responsibility, and 
that is the necessary prelude to a serious attempt to avert 
such disasters in the future. 

CHILD LABOR AN ISSUE 

We have seen child labor lifted from the debates of the 
woman's club and the protest of the posts and set forth as 
a national responsibility. A whole people recognizes that 
the system injures, not so much the children involved, as the 
nation itself. It is a game in which every one loses. Efforts 
to cure the evil have commanded the attention of our 
national law-makers and two abortive efforts have been 
made to administer a national treatment. 

Finally, we make bold to declare that, in spite of the 
reactionary forces which still bind us to the past and the 
self-interest that still works to disintegrate, we are headed 
forward, and we shall see, or at least pass on to posterity 
the possibility of seeing, how a nation can actually house 
and feed and clothe itself without making it the chief and 
consuming occupation of life and without destroying any of 
its people or any other people in the process. 

MR. LOVEJOY REPRESENTATIVE 

What Mr. Lovejoy has to say reflects to a very great ex- 
tent the opinions of many others engaged as he is in con- 
structive effort at Washington and elsewhere. Indubitably, 
many of these men and women have seen in the events of 
the last few years evils of incredible proportions, and por- 
tents of even worse evils. And yet there is a reviving spirit 
of hope and of courageous purpose to go on. Under the 
surface is a feeling akin to that which Secretary Hughes 
hinted at in an article in this issue of the Advocate or 
Peace — a feeling that senses a new era. 



PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF 
ALSACE AND LORRAINE 

A while back a reader living in Cleveland communicated 
with the editor of the Advocate of Peace respecting an edi- 
torial dealing with France. Correspondence followed, with 
the result that the editor referred certain inquiries to better- 
informed persons in France. Out of all this emerged items 
that may enliven interest and thought in the problem of 
Alsace and Lorraine. 

There follows a letter from the editor to the gentleman in 
Cleveland, under date of June 1 : 

Some time ago you were kind enough to write us a letter 
with reference to our editorial entitled "Our Criticism of 
France." We gathered the impression that you suspected 
that our utterances were not strictly in accordance with the 
existing facts, in consequence of which you asked us — 

(1) How often France had invaded Germany since 
1650? 

(2) By what right did France take possession of 
Alsace and parts of Lorraine in the seventeenth cen- 
tury? 

(3) By what right does France occupy Alsace now? 

(4) Why is France not making some headway in 
repairing the damage caused by the Germans? 

We took the liberty of submitting your letter to one of the 
most intelligent persons in France whom we know. The re- 
sult is the communication, the translation of which we are 
sending to you. We know of no better way to answer your 
questions. 

You will understand now why we have delayed in reply- 
ing to your letter. 

We have assumed that you are looking for information. 
Perhaps it is your desire that your letter and the reply 
should be printed in the columns of the Advocate of Peace. 
We shall be glad to comply with your request if that be it. 

We are also enclosing the translation of a self-explanatory 
article entitled "In French Strasbourg." 

Below is given the translation of the article "In French 
Strasbourg," alluded to in the editor's letter. From the 
French standpoint it is sufficient proof of the sentiments of 
the people, and therefore sufficient proof of the justice of 
French claims. The article follows: 

IN FRENCH STRASBOURG 
By A. J6ze 

Lovely Alsace! Sister country ravished by a cruel 
enemy. Thou appeared more beautiful and impressive after 
a half century of suffering and captivity. 

Strasbourg had decked herself in holiday dress to do 
honor to the chief of her country. From top to bottom her 
houses were adorned with flags. Her narrow streets were 
marvelously decorated with banners of all the Allied 
nations, on which were laudatory inscriptions of Poincarfi 
and Clemenceau. Garlands and festoons formed triumphal 
arches. How impressive were those antiquated and faded 
flags on which one read the sad date 1870 ! And those, too, 
in which the blue and the red (rather too bright) revealed 
in unskilled dyeing the affection of Alsace for France. 

Some days before the signing of the armistice, anticipat- 
ing the overthrow of the Germans, the families of Strasbourg 
had prepared some French flags, not daring to purchase 
them direct. They procured some stuffs, running the risk 
of awakening suspicion in the minds of the shopkeepers, who 
hated to sacrifice their stocks of bed-linens, and dyed them 
in the sacred colors. Under cover of night and very secretly, 
in order not to be denounced by servants of whose loyalty 
they were none too sure, or neighboring enemies, they as- 
sembled bit by bit these red, white, and blue pieces. 

That is why on Armistice Day the Germans, turning to- 
wards the windows which at first only timidly blossomed 
forth in French decorations, later were stupefied by daringly 
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displayed French flags. The Germans believed that in the 
course of their careful searchlngs of 48 years they had con 
flscated all seditious insignia, but they did not reckon with 
the filial disdain and ingenuity of the women of Alsace. 

In the streets crowds jostled one another. Street venders 
sold songs written in the patois of Alsace. One, in which 
can be seen all the spirit of this heroic people, their humor 
and their faults, translated into the French, runs as fol- 
lows. 

THEIR RETURN 

(English Version.) 

Look! They are returning from the Vosges, 
With the Tricolor gaily flying, 
With their Alpine hats on one side, 
Our people rejoiee. 

The maid of thirty-one 
Ransacks her wardrobe ; 
Papa dons his marriage suit 
And sticks his hat over one ear. 

Our welcome shall be a feast 

To God, who has given to us all, 

Who has willed this moment, 

When they come back to their vineyards. 

Behind the shutters the Boches peep, 
And they ask only for water ; 
But we have caught more than one 
Who has expiated his crime in the Rhine. 

Each one of us wears three colors. Look ! 
On the chest of drawers 

A kneeding-pan, and (how beautiful they are) 
Joan of Arc and Napoleon. 

The band plays the "Marseillaise"; 

The firemen whistle "la Sambre et Meuse" ; 

The bugle sounds the alarm, 

"Your country's free 

At last from Schobes" ! 

The faces of the Alsatians, both young and old, who cir- 
culated in the crowd radiated a deep inner joy. Wherever 
one looked, one read in their faces all the sufferings en- 
dured; one divined all the vexations which they had under- 
gone, all the moral restrictions of which they had been the 
victims under the German yoke, One felt that the French 
victory was to them what the lifting of the thumbscrew nuts 
was to an innocent victim who had undergone unjustly a 
long, degrading torture. It was not a cheer which came 
from their lips. It was a sob which came from their hearts 
"Long live France" ! 

The day on which the President made his entry into Stras- 
bourg the roads were black with people long before the hour 
fixed for his arrival. In the windows, on the balconies, even 
on the housetops, people crowded. 

In the enclosure in front of the mayoralty a place was re- 
served for those Alsatians who had been expelled during the 
war from their villages and towns under the flimsiest pre- 
texts, because of their loyalty to France. Some had been 
deprived of liberty; others were forced to abandon their 
homes and their property. Woe to those who spoke even 
one word of French ! For this abominable crime they atoned 
in a German prison. One young stenographer had copied on 
her machine the words of a French song. Jail for three 
months was inflicted upon her for this. Some merchants in 
a little town of Cernay, well known for their French sym- 
pathy and by whom children were educated at Nancy, were 
obliged under- compulsion to close their shop and leave on 
foot, carrying only the apparel they stood in, finding refuge 
in the home of the married daughter of one of them at 
Strasbourg. One might recite indefinitely stories of this 
kind. 

The President received as many of the patriots as pos- 
sible on the top of the flight of steps of the mayoralty, and 
in the name of the mother country to her new-found chil- 
dren, he greeted the people of Strasbourg and gave them wel- 



come. So eloquent and impressive were his words that the 
crowd was aroused to enthusiasm and frenzied applause. 

"he plebiscite est fait!" 

The whole population of Alsace-Lorraine had chosen for 
themselves, unmistakably, though there had been no need to 
have recourse to a more or less misleading ballot. They 
were content to let their hearts speak for them, and a great 
cry of affection rose from every breast, "Long live France!" 
Echoing far into the future, through a sacred silence, rang 
out those historic words, "Le plebiscite est fait!" 

The spectators were shaken with emotion. With heads 
uncovered, the populace listened to the President of France 
as he expressed his affection and tenderness for them and 
his beloved province, at last returned to its own fold. 

As the President was leaving to enter the mayoralty, the 
people rushed to get a nearer glimpse of him, to greet and 
embrace him. Not alone the Alsatians, but those who had 
adopted the country as their own. One lady, who had been 
expelled from her village during hostilities, approached the 
President and, presenting herself, told of her sufferings and 
what she had endured. Much touched, the President em- 
braced her. This act gave to this woman an unutterable joy 
and pride. 

"That will bring me good luck," she cried. 

One could not help but be moved with such fervor. The 
loyalty of the people of Alsace for France is a religion. 
For half a century they had cherished it as a sacred cult, 
and persecution had but exalted their faith. 

in order to show his solicitude for the whole of Alsace, 
without distinction of party or creed, the President made a 
visit to the churches of the principal cults — the Cathedral, 
the Church of St. Thomas, and the Jewish synagogue — which 
were all magnificently decorated. With great ceremony the 
priests of these churches, in their sacerdotal robes, received 
the presidential escort. 

The early hours of the morning were given over to official 
ceremonies. The afternoon became a glorious hosanna, a 
day of praise for the French people of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Platforms had been erected in the Place de la Republique 
and in the old Kaiserplatz, which used to be the officers' bar- 
racks of the Germans. Here were situated that proud 
palace of the German Emperor, hideously Teutonic in its 
architecture; the new library of the University, the Land- 
esanschuss* palace, and also the equestrian statue of Wil- 
liam I. 

When the news of the armistice came to Strasbourg the 
people rushed to this monument and overturned the royal 
horse and rider. Then students beheaded the prince's statue 
and placed it at the foot of an ornate effigy of Kleber which 
they had placed In one of the principal streets of the town. 
A few days later they carried this trophy to the school dor- 
mitories. In order to obliterate every trace of the accursed 
statue, the people of Strasbourgh covered the pedestal with 
fir branches. One would have said it was a funeral monu- 
ment. It looked like a funeral monument. 

The entrance to the Place de la Republique was teeming 
with people, and it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that the invited guests made their way to the gallery 
which had been reserved for officials, Deputies, and Sena- 
tors, and members of the French Government. It was, how- 
ever, a good-natured crowd, in spite of the fatigue ; so at last 
a clearance was made and the guests were able to file past. 
The arrival of the President and other personages of note 
brought forth many warm-hearted exlamations. Then, when 
each had taken his place, the ceremony unfolded, while the 
President of the Republic, the President of the Council, and 
the Presidents of the Chamber and Senate stood with their 
heads uncovered. 

Two regiments of French troops, through whose valiance 
and heroism Alsace-Lorraine had been freed, then marched 
past. With "Eyes right" they filed by the presidential en- 
closure, erect and frank, splendid poilus. Then from the 
whole population burst forth an enthusiastic cheer. "Vive 
Varme!" "Vive la France!" It rang out on every side. The 
French officers, saluting with a magnificent sweep of their 
gleaming swords, their breasts brilliant with decorations 
dearly won, became the idols of the Alsatians. 



♦Landesanschuss, perhaps ; Landschloss in German ; not in 
French dictionary. 
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"Look at these officers," they immediately cried. "Gaze 
into- their eyes and see there love and kindness of heart! 
Ah ! the Germans were not like that !" 

Thus they compared them, as the soldiers strode by to the 
tune of an inspiring military march. Our 75-inch guns and 
little Renault tanks also took part in this parade. 

And then came the Alsatians filing by. 

From every corner of the province, several days ahead of 
time, they had come to take their place. There must have 
been easily 50,000 of them. At first it was thought neces- 
sary to continue the parade for several days and nights, so 
that all of them could take part in it, but the number was 
reduced to 15,000 of those who were to have the honor of 
marching before the members of the French Government. 

For two days the trains, filled to the limit, had chugged 
into Strasbourg, disgorging crowds of privileged guests — 
men, women, young girls and children — all in national cos- 
tume. 

And oh .' what beautiful girls they were, on this wonderful 
day! Their heads were adorned with bows of black gros- 
grained silk flowered ribbon. Glistening colored silk shawls 
were draped gracefully over their bosoms in folds. Short 
skirts were richly trimmed with ribbons of black velvet, 
caught up, revealing muscular limbs hosed in white. They 
were shod in black shoes with buckles of silver and, to com- 
plete the toilette, an apron of black silk richly embroidered. 

These Alsatians seemed delirious with merriment and joy. 
Clapsing hands, round and round they played, stopping for 
a moment before the presidential enclosure, their petticoats 
of red, green, and violet twirling to an improvised tune of 
military music. People of all religions mingled in one great 
fraternity. Then, laughing and running, they dispersed, and 
others took their places in the ring, changing continually. 
The Catholics wore red skirts, the Protestants green, and the 
Jews violet. 

A great variety of different costumes passed before our 
dazzled eyes. Women, coiffed in huge scarlet bows, ac- 
companied men who wore toques of marten fur, short black 
jackets, and white pantaloons. Others by their ornaments 
plainly belonged to our own Brittany. They wore a tiny 
bonnet of lace, stiffly starched and pinned, perched awk- 
wardly on their chignon. They wore low-cut bodices with 
a muslin ruff very finely pleated, a black silk shawl, and a 
petticoat flounced with silk. Still others wore a hand- 
somely embroidered headdress of gold and palest blue lace of 
exquisite fineness- and delicacy, which, flying loosely, formed 
an aureole round the face. 

We gazed on these with eyes of admiration, aud our hearts 
swelled with intense emotion as we realized that all these 
riches had been exhumed from wardrobes where they had 
lain buried for half a century. And now, today, they glit- 
tered with a radiance unparalleled, as though they, too, 
radiated some inner joy. 

Every Alsatian society had the honor of taking part in 
the parade, with holiday banners. The Philharmonic So- 
ciety, the Athletic, Cyclists, and other societies. Not one 
was omitted. But the most touching feature of all, which 
brought tears to the eyes of the most hardened, were the 
veterans of '70. Venerable, aged, bent with years and sor- 
rows, they who had undergone the shame of defeat, they 
who had lived only by the hope of revenge, to them at last 
had come the day of glory. Now they can die in peace! 
France is avenged ! 

What bent figures! How their eyes glistened under the 
tears which they could not hold back. At this moment the 
crowd lost all reserve. Like a human wave, these aged 
veterans were carried off their feet by the delirious ovation 
which they received. 

To describe one by one the coryheus of this sacred band 
would be impossible. However, one characteristic incident 
and the sentiment it provoked will be related. Two charm- 
ing Alsatiennes, in their national costume, had walked to the 
presidential enclosure to present a boquet of flowers, one to 
M. Poincare, the other to M. Clemenceau. Profoundly 
touched, they leaned over to accept this flowery homage, and 
to shake their hands, when the two young girls, trembling 
with patriotic emotion, sprang forward against the walls of 
the platform, clinging with their hands and feet. They were 



being pushed by the crowd when the two Presidents drew 
them up to the precincts of the enclosure. 

Thus they found themselves side by side with those who 
had bled for their new-found country. With great tender- 
ness the Presidents pressed paternal kisses upon their blush- 
ing cheeks ! All the beholders of this little scene acclaimed 
the heroes. It appeared to them that this was a symbolic 
ceremony specially for them. It seemed like some symbolic 
ceremony addressed to the whole of Alsace. It was to these 
brave people as though they had been reunited with a mem- 
ber of their family after long years of exile. 

"What a triumph !" they cried to one another. "How won- 
derful! How beautiful!" 

Never had the feasts of the German Emperor attained 
such splendor. As the imperial escort had passed by, the 
roads were deserted, and it was not so very long ago that 
they were even permitted to view it. Whenever he spoke to 
the crowd it was from the balcony of his imperial palace. 
A brutal and inexorable police assured order. Few flags 
decorated the houses. We Alsatians closed our shutters to 
shut out the view of the usurper. 

And now what a difference! With what homelike sim- 
plicity the President and members of his cabinet and the 
heroes of this glorious epic received the Alsatian populace, 
mingling with them, chatting and handshaking ! Clemenceau 
may well say, in contemplating the Alsatians of all ages 
dancing and gamboling in their joy at being released from 
bondage, "People demanded an end of war. It has come! 
There it is !" 

Night. The feasting is almost over. There was no need 
for severe police protection, for some colonial troops now 
and then helped to maintain order, showing their gleaming 
teeth in their dusky faces as they smilingly cried "You can- 
not pass I" Even this was needless, for the crowd but slowly 
melted, and without any disorder, into the streets of Stras- 
bourg, brilliantly illumined for this occasion. 

There reigned a great joy, a great brotherhood. In every 
family that night there was a family gathering, a love feast, 
with sparkling Moselle and Rhine wine flowing freely. And 
the boys of Alsace, in horizon blue, and the girls, with arms 
entwined around one another, danced and whirled frater- 
nally together, while the orchestras played — no ; not a dance, 
but ... La Madelon ! 

The final letter of the Cleveland correspondent, after not- 
ing the various items in the communications, follows, unde>- 
date of June 5 : 

Your valued letter of Just 1st at hand, and I assure you of 
my full appreciation of the trouble you have taken in trying 
to give me the information referred to in our correspondence. 

I now have the Gallic answer to the questions propounded ; 
but inasmuch as there is such an elementary difference be- 
tween my understanding of historical facts pertaining to the 
Gallic acquisition of Alsace and part of Lorraine, as well as 
of real conditions existing there new. and as outlined in Mr. 
Jeze's description, I consider it useless (as a descendant of 
Allemanic-Suevic ancestors, yet a loyal American citizen, 
somewhat familiar with the population inhabiting these 
provinces) to enter upon or continue any further discussion. 
I always considered (and do so still) the acquisition of 
Alsace and Lorraine by France a steal, not justified by any 
unbiased historian, and my observation convinces me of the 
fact that, in spite of the exuberance with which the French 
military and civil authorities were received in Strasbourg 
and elsewhere in November, 1918, a large majority of the 
Alsatians and Lorrainers would this day prefer to become 
autonomous and form an independent State. They are not 
and never will be full-fledged French; on the other hand, 
while 75 to 90 per cent of its people use the German lan- 
guage and adhere to the German spirit, as to religion, litera- 
ture, etc., they acquired no particular love for Prussian 
militarism or bureaucracy during the last fifty years. What 
I would like to see would be an independent republic embrac- 
ing these provinces, after the Swiss system, as a buffer 
State, and separating the two nations, for the good and last- 
ing peace of the world, now and forever. 



